BUCKINGHAM
fifteenths towards a continental alliance, and, in spite of Charles's recent declaration, repeated his request for a personal grant to pay off his own debts. This answer threw the Prince into a surly opposition to his father, and Buckingham into a fit of tempestuous wrath.
Again were the Spanish Ambassadors to be seen going openly about the streets, smiling triumphantly. James's indecision had been taken generally to mean that, for the moment, the Spanish war was off.  But Buckingham was not going to give in without a struggle.  He now appears in the unusual role of the protector of Parliamentary liberties against the King.   Already, before James had delivered his recent reply to the Parliamentary resolution, the Duke had sensed in which directions his thoughts were trending. He had, therefore, written a letter to the King, pleading the cause of Parliament and threatening him with the results of going his own way. Well might James wonder what devil had entered into him!   This amazing epistle was couched in the following haughty terms: CI beseech you send me your plain and resolute answer whether, if your people so resolved to give you a royal assistance, with a promise after, in case of necessity, to assist you with their lives and fortunes; whether you will not accept it, and their counsel to break the match, with the other treaties ... It is feared, when your turns are served, you will not call them together again to reform abuses, grievances and the making of laws for the good government of the country . .. Sir, I beseech you, think seriously of this, and resolve once constantly to run one way. For so long as you waver between the Spaniards and your subjects, to make advantage of both you are sure to do it with neither.'1
And so, after James had disregarded this advice, and delivered his indeterminate answer to the Houses, Bucking-
1 HAHDWICKE, State Papers, i, p. 466. 150